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lax, and admits capitulations of conscience. But on
the subject of duty to our country there is no com-
promise. That any man, with the smallest pretensions
to virtue, could hesitate to sacrifice life, reputation,
family, everything valuable to him, to the love of
country is a supposition which this eminent inter-
preter of Greek and Eoman morality cannot entertain
for a moment. If, then, persons could be trained, as
we see they were, not only to believe in theory that
the good of their country4 was an object to which all
others ought to yield, but to feel this practically as
the grand duty of life, so also may they be made to*
feel the same absolute obligation towards the uni-
versal good. A morality grounded on large and wise
views of the good of the whole, neither sacrificing the-
individual'to the aggregate nor the aggregate to the
individual, but giving to duty on the one hand and to
freedom and spontaneity on the other their proper pro-
vince, would derive its power in the superior natures
from sympathy and benevolence and the passion for
ideal excellence: in the inferior, from the same
feelings cultivated up to the measure of their capacity,,
with the superadded force of shame. This exalted
morality would not depend for its ascendancy on any
hope of reward; but the reward which might be-
looked for, and the thought of which would be a con-
solation in suffering, and a support in moments of
weakness, would not be a problematical future exis-